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AS THE GLOBE GETS EVER WARMER, | much, much 
NEW PERILS THREATEN OUR HILLS — 


‘“I may be gone some time...” 


FOLLOWING THE MAP AUCTION initiated on this page last 
time, Charlie Campbell (the Munros in 48 days man) has written 
to offer “a big thanks” to those who helped raise £129 for the 
Dreams Come True charity. The old copy of Landranger 9 even- 
tually went to Paul Kennedy of Carlisle, wno commented that 
“it's in much better condition than my own copy, despite the fact 
I've only used it twice”. 

Campbell has subsequently given his first slideshow / talk about 
the run, at the excellent John Smith's / Tiso lecture theatre in the 
Glasgow Couper Street store, and again he passes on thanks 
to those who came along (it was packed) and who donated 
another £150 to DCT. “No more gigs for now,” he says, but 
venues such as the Clachaig, New Heights or Nevisport should 
maybe think about booking him. The turnout in Glasgow showed 
the level of interest in extraordinary feats such as this, especially 
given how humble Charlie is about it all. 

Early December also saw him pick up this year’s Fell Runners’ 
Association long distance award, having seen off some impress- 
ive opposition. For an idea of the kind of things some hill folk get 
up to, here are summaries of the other short-listees: 

Scott Umpleby and Brian Meakin: Winter Bob Graham round on 
19-20/12/99. Temperature dipped to minus 16C at Dunmail Raise. 
Glyn Jones: Solo unsupported Southern Upland Way in Nov 1999 
— ‘foregoing all assistance, no purchase, stealing or begging of 
food, drink or equipment and no sleeping or sheltering in any 
structure such as a bus shelter or bothy.” Carried a plastic sheet 
but no sleeping bag. Six days five hours. 

Nigel Jenkins: Winter circumnavigation of Dartmoor, 76 miles 


and 9000ft in 18 hrs 3 mins on Millennium Eve. “A fine winter | 


run in a nice part of the world.” 

Mark McDermot: Second overall in Wasatch endurance race, 
Utah. Just under 21 hours for the 100 miles and 23000ft. 

Tom Gibbs and Keri James: Four principal summits of Wales, 
Pen y Fan, Plynlimon, Cadair Idris and Snowdon. 23 miles of 
running with 8500ft climb, 120 miles of cycling with 700Oft climb. 
12 hrs 32 mins summit-to-summit, 14 hrs 26 mins from Storey 
Arms to Pen-y-Pass. 

Julian Rank, Andy Shaw: Dark Peak wrecks — 100-mile run 
from Marsden linking 63 air-crash sites. “Spent three years search- 


“An obscure hillwalkers’ fanzine 

. | was always under the im- 

pression that a fanzine ... 

supposed to be tongue-in-cheek 
and humorous” 

Cameron McNeish, Strathspey 

and Badenoch Herald, 30/11/00 


ing the moors for all traces of anything that looks like it could 
have flown.” 31 hours with 16000ft ascent. 

Duggie Gillespie, Paul McClintock (29/7/00) and John Coyle 
(3/9/00): Scottish 4000ers on bike and foot. Attempts to beat 
Mark Hartnell’s record of 12 hrs 35 mins for the traverse (32 
miles / 13400ft on foot, 61 miles / 3600ft pedalling). Both 
attempts came close but just missed out: Gillespie and McClint- 
ock by 45 minutes, Coyle by six minutes. All went west-east 
and took the “wrong” line at the start of the descent into the Lairig. 
Dawn Scott: Female record for Tranter’s Round. 15 hrs 57 mins 
around Glen Nevis on 18-19/7/00 taking in Mamores first. 

Rick Ansell: South Wales traverse — a 70-mile run across 
twenty 2000ft summits, then cycling 50 miles back from Llan- 
thony next morning. 18 hrs 47 mins total. 

Yiannis Tridimas: Even Greater Cuillin round. Extension to Rob 
Woodall’'s 1999 Red and Black Cuillin round. Added Sgurr 
a'Bhasteir to make 60 summits in 34 miles with 26000ft 
ascent. 14-15/6/00. Two hours faster than Woodall (who 
provided support): 21 hrs 22 mins. 

Barry Johnson and Dave Clarkson: Flodigarry to Elgol. Skye 
traverse to mark Johnson’s 60th year. On foot bar Portree to Slig. 
Kumar Limbu: Everest base camp to Kathmandu. New fastest 
time (8 days 7 hrs 10 mins) for 188-mile run with 34000ft 
ascent and 50000ft descent. 11-14/5/00. Just four hours’ sleep. 
Beat the 1987 Diamantides/ Wright record by about three hours. 
Héléne Diamantides: Solo winner, Western Isles Challenge. 
Multi-day, multi-sport race held in May. Sea kayaking, cycling 
and hill-running from Barra to Butt of Lewis, 160 miles. Diaman- 


| tides is new to mountain biking and sea kayaking but won in 


36 hours, 4% hours ahead of the next (male) competitor. 

Hilary Spenceley: St Cuthbert’s Way. Melrose Abbey to 
Lindisfarne Priory run, 100km with 1710m ascent. 12 hrs 2 mins 
42 secs on 15/7/00. 

John Kewley: Bob Baxter traverse, Isle of Man. An 8/7/00 
attempt on Colin Donnelly’'s 11 hour 35 min record for the “36 
or so” tops higher than 1000ft, over 54 miles starting from 
Laxey Beach. Kewley had previously been round in 12 hrs 8 mins 
and missed the record by just two minutes this time, perhaps 
due to “a short navigational error in town’. 


Amazing stuff. Thanks to Martin Stone (FRA recorder) and 
Rob Woodall for background information. 
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si! of Queen Victoria in t 


Highlands, by lan R 


Luath Press, 2000, xxiii+137pp, ISBN 0 946487 790, £7.99 _ 


his book is part of a Luath Press “On the trail of” 

series. One therefore assumes that Ian R Mitchell 
wasn’t necessarily desperate to write about Queen Vic 
but rather, as a jobbing writer, accepted the commission. 
Which of us apart from Heller, Crompton and Burchill 
has the luxury of writing only about what we want? 

My own commission from TAC Towers was a double- 
header: attend the launch and review the book. The 
former took place in the lecture bittie of Tiso’s new 
multi-experience barn near the M8 in Glasgow and was 
a very enjoyable evening. Mitchell has a dry wit about 
him and I left keen to start part two. 

On the trail of Queen Victoria is a bit of a curate’s 
egg. We have Mitchell the Marxist (it calls him that on 
the jacket, presumably with his acquiescence) decon- 
structing, “Balmorality” using the tools of the dialectic 
trade. We have Mitchell the Gorms Man suggesting 
walks in the footsteps of Queen Vic. And we have 
Mitchell the hired hand doing his best to pack the book 
with Victoriana for those whose bag that is. Whether 
these three fit together in the one book is doubtful and 
probably my one misgiving. The deconstruction he cer- 
tainly does to good, if predictable effect. TAC readers 
are unlikely to need chapter and verse on royalty’s 
annexation of Deeside and the Gorms. What we might 
look for from Mitchell therefore would be a laugh at it 
all. This was certainly provided in the slide show and 
talk, where several belly laughs were delivered. 

The book is less amusing and more scholarly. The 
clearances, feudalism, blood sports and Victoria’s fear 
of chartism are given the expected treatment. Mitchell 
makes the case that this latter fear of the mob drove Vikki 
to invent — and to have played out by her vassals — 
the idealised depiction of rural life that became Bal- 
morality. Works of art of the time are dissected to show 
how the painter has been dragooned into depicting a 
misty-eyed romantic view of the noble Highlander. Some 
of us have to live with this still, if the duty of best man 
befalls us. The kiltie getup appears to have been invent- 
ed by Vikki, and John Brown is duly photographed in the 
full regalia. Coincidentally, Brown’s celluloid portrayer 
Billy Connolly seems happy in real life to camp it up in 
the same tackle with Robin Williams and (sadly) Eric Idle, 
of whom one might have expected more. 

For those such as myself with a meagre knowledge of 
history and even less of royal lore, Prince Albert is 
known only for his eponymous piercing. Should the 
gaps require filling (ouch — sensitive Ed.), Mitchell 
does a bit of a job. Whereas a grudging respect for Vikki 
fills the book, Albert arouses nothing but disdain. The 
man is described as having been physically less up to 
the strains of the royal peregrinations and, almost in- 
evitably for a royal male, obsessed with shooting 
animals: “Albert was constantly complaining, of being, 
tired and it is astonishing that a woman of Victoria’s 
spirit appeared to worship the ground her husband 
walked on and hung on his every — usually unmoment- 
ous word. Possibly his desire to kill things was 
Albert’s compensation. He is always disappearing on 
walks to hunt some harmless beast and even on the 
royal yacht he bangs away at innocent seabirds.” 


Me Br. un lease ba so 
: p aRie THAT 


TNJURED PEASANT's NECK. 


The puffin-shooting image is a good one. The blood- 
letting of nutters like Clarissa and her countryman is 
justified on the basis that the target might end up in the 
fat lady’s pot. Albert at least just kills the beasties 
because he likes killing. Mitchell returns to Albert repeat- 
edly. “Fushionless”, he calls him. I loved this. My dad 
uses this word and I have never seen it in print before. 

Mitchell’s disdain for Albert is in contrast to Vikki’s 
unstinting praise for her wee German. But why look to 
the loved one for sense or objectivity? It is Saturday night 
in Warbeck’s ingle-nook and Gambaccini is on. Oh Yoko 
by John Lennon is playing. It’s the biggest pile of tosh 
ever written. Can this really be the man who wrote Don t 
let me down? Of course it can. Critical marbles are 
easily mislaid when it comes to the loved one — be 
they Japanese conceptual artist or German piercing artist. 

Thus it must have been with Vikki. She sees a lion of 
a man; Mitchell sees a mouse. Mitchell enjoys spec- 
ulating on the inevitable question. of whether John 
Brown was ever more than the Noble Servant, and hints 
that feelings for Brown were already aflame while this 
gushing over Albert was ongoing. 

Hillwalkers will note that Victoria describes Brown’s 
ultraNaismith performance as a “vigorous, light, elastic 
tread which is astonishing”. Five mph was apparently 
reached. 

Various other historical snippets have been dug, up. 
Vikki liked a dram. Vikki would by today’s standards be 
considered a prescription drug abuser. Vikki ate a sheep’s 
head and found it “really good”. Balmoral was acquired 
because its owner, Sir Robert Gordon, died from a fish- 
bone stuck in his throat. No change there, then. The 
Cairngorm Club was founded by guys celebrating 
Vikki’s jubilee in 1887. The SMC toasted the queen as 
recently as 1977. 

Ultimately, Mitchell keeps his republicanism in the 
background, but he doesn’t hide it. He finishes by 
offering this take: “the image that will remain with me 
after writing this book, is that of the 656 horses it required 
to take the Royal party to Breadalbane in 1842, for a 
piece of neo-feudal nonsense ... 656 horses. The High- 
lands were starving and in the Glasgow slums people 
slept a dozen or more to a room [...] Remember those 
horses, as you walk in the footsteps of Queen Victoria”. 

The image that remains for me is one of Mitchell 
struggling to fit together the three aspects of his commis- 
sion, but it was still a good read and if you get the chance 
to catch him in the flesh, that’s a good night. 


here have been no new TACit Tables in 2000 (“I only 

do them in odd-numbered years” — Alan Blanco), but 
readers will recall that 1999 saw two well received book- 
lets. First came the revised edition of The Grahams and 
the New Donalds (GraND2), followed by the spanking 
new Corbett Tops and Corbetteers (CTaC). Both primar- 
ily consisted of hill lists compiled by Alan, but both were 
bolstered by people data collated by TAC’s editor. For all 
that there is a squad of well over 2000 listed Munroists, no 
attempt had been made to compile coherent completion 
lists for the lower Scottish categories. Hence much corres- 
pondence and archive-rummaging ensued, leading to initial 
lists of five Grahamists, 55 Donaldists and 114 Corbetteers. 


Information has continued to come in over the succeed- 
ing year or so, and the numbers have increased consider- 
ably. So it’s (relatively) high time for an update. In the 
sections which follow, the table of Grahamists is complete 
insofar as is currently known — the initial famous five 
are given, plus ten latecomers. For Donaldists and Corbett- 
eers, only additions are given here — the original batches 
of baggers can be found in the published booklets. 


In each listing it will be seen that not all “new” names 
are in fact new: several have been uncovered from days 
gone by, and further information on early completions 
remains particularly welcome. Beneath each listing come 
brief notes followed by a section of amendments to the 
earlier data. In some cases this involves correcting way- 
ward details, while more precise dates and locations are 
also given most notably for the remarkable Anne 
Littlejohn, whose Corbett completion, previously dated 
simply “1960s”, has now been nailed, date-perfect. 


It’s a neat irony that no list of completionists should 
ever make any pretence at completeness. People will 
always be absent — through choice, or simply through 
being unaware of the list — but TACit Press remains 
keen to hear of non-Munro completions. Please submit 
details via 2 Abbey Road Place, Stirling, FK8 1LN, or 
01786 450047, or Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 


Word of a name from years ago by has a habit of 
making, your editor’s day, and hopefully more such days 
lie ahead. Expect another set of updates in a year or so. 


Grahams: Scottish hills 610m — 761m inclusive; 150m of drop on all sides. 15 known completions. 


First Graham 
Colin Dodgson Grasmere Stac Pollaidh 
Anonymous Formerly Rhu 
AndrewTempleton Dalgety Bay Creagan a’Chaise 
Andrew Allum Rickmansworth Beinn Bharrain 
Andrew Dempster Forgandenny Tinto 
Peter Lincoln Mold Ettrick Pen 
Ann Bowker Portinscale Sgurr an Fhidhleir 
Bert Barnett Rattray Mount Blair 
Brian Curle Linlithgow Green Lowther 
Don Smithies Leeds Stac Pollaidh 
James Gordon Aberarder Stac Pollaidh 
Graham llling Montrose Stac Pollaidh 
Ken Whyte Fort William Cat Law 
Jim Teesdale Ardersier Marsco 
Stuart Benn Culloden Ben Venue 


What is notable here, apart from the small number of 
completions, is that everyone finished on different hills. 
Quite how long this happy trend will continue remains to 
be seen, but a ratio of 224:224 seems unlikely. Recent 
finishers have primarily used Alan Blanco’s list, whether 
in RHB, TACit or SMC form. In the pre-Graham era (ie 
before 1992), various hillgoers maintained their own, 
often very accurate, lists: the anonymous 1994 completer 
did this, for instance. As was discussed in GraND2, Willie 
Docharty’s 1962 supplement to his hill tables detailed 
almost the same set of hills as later logged by Alan, the only 
substantive differences relating to hills which at the time 


Last Graham 

15/10/35 Beinn a’Mhuinidh 4/7/84 
1994 

8/85 Carn a'Ghille Chearr 21/6/97 
3/96 Scaraben 7/97 
1975 Cauldcleuch Head 30/10/97 
9/89 Creag Bhalg 25/6/98 
1970 Trallval 12/5/99 
1965 Hartaval 23/4/00 
1990 Marsco 18/5/00 
12/54 Beinn Mheadhoin (18C) 14/6/00 
7/91 Beinn Ghobhlach 25/6/00 
8/82 Blackcraig Hill 8/7/00 
1968 Beinn Bharrain 11/7/00 
6/57 Carn a’Chaochain 24/9/00 
1976 Suilven 5/11/00 


were believed to be outwith the 2000-2499ft height range 
(Corwharn, Ladylea Hill, Ben Aslak and Creag Dhubh 
Mor). The one hill which Docharty appears to have 
missed was Biod an Fhithich. So, with these tables in 
circulation from 1962 onwards (admittedly only in 300 


| privately printed copies), there was plenty of scope for 
| pre-Graham Grahamists. Thus far the only confirmed 


person is the late Colin Dodgson, but further names 
might emerge in due course. It is likely, for instance, that 
Ann Bowker was not the first female completer — 
although at present, in the absence of watertight data to 
the contrary, she should continue to be regarded as such. 


New Donalds: Scottish non-Highland hills over 610m; 30m drop. 76 known completers, 21 listed here. 


First Donald Last Donald 
Willie Nicoll Ayr Benyellary 31/5/61 Windy Gyle 20/10/89 
William Shand Crook of Devon The Law 1933 Knee of Cairnsmore 20/7/91 
Colin Crawford Biggar White Coomb 4/84 Millfore 1/96 
Andrew Allum Rickmansworth Merrick 9/94 Caerloch Dhu 3/96 
Gordon Barbour Blackcraig Hill 23/5/96 
Andrew Smith Dollar King’s Seat Hill late 1950s Scaw'd Law 2/10/96 
Eddie Dealtry Killearn Swatte Fell 3/2/93 Millfore 22/11/97 
Peter Wilson Portstewart, NI Benyellary 30/7/81 Beinn nan Eun 1/8/99 
Frances Wilson Portstewart, NI Benyellary 30/7/81 Cauldcleuch Head 3/8/99 
Walter Baxter Galashiels Broad Law 17/8/93 Meall Clachach 19/9/99 
Mike Smith Earlston Cairnsmore of Fleet 26/7/82 Knee of Cairnsmore 6/10/99 
Bob Fowler Edinburgh Bow 13/7/74 Notman Law 30/10/99 
Ken Stewart Coatbridge Ben Cleuch 30/5/83 Comb Law 22/11/99 
Willie Waugh Edinburgh Benyellary 20/6/59 Knee of Cairnsmore 20/5/00 


Bruce Smith Broxburn Tinto 1990 Knee of Cairnsmore 31/5/00 
Graham Illing Montrose Benyellary 29/5/88 Blackcraig Hill 8/7/00 
Rhona Fraser Turriff Corserine 20/7/79 Meikle Mulltaggart 18/8/00 
Ken Whyte Fort William Innerdownie 1971 King's Seat Hill 25/8/00 
David Hoyle Buxton Meikle Millyea 27/10/00 


Rounds have also been completed by Rae Graham and the late Alec Westwood (both Edinburgh), although details 
are not known. Both completed Corbetts (Graham in 1994, Westwood date unknown) and Graham completed Munros 
in 1976. Westwood’s rounds pre-date 12/7/80, when he died on the hills above Glen Finnan. (See CTaC p42, SMCJ32 
p184.) He is believed to have finished Donalds before Corbetts. Both Ptarmigan Club; Graham ex-LSCC. 


Gordon Barbour used the 1953 list. M73. Walter Baxter, M99, writes: “Living in the Borders, I feel at home on many of these hills, 
but have to say that the Galloway hills were a true delight”. Colin Crawford added NDs, 8/97, completed a 2000-mile walk around 
Britain with 300,000ft of ascent. Eddie Dealtry added NDs, 14/3/98. M95. Aims to finish Corbetts+Grahams over the same w/e in 
2001. Bob Fowler thought he had completed on Millfore, 6/6/99, but had been using old tables. Added NDs, 8/3/99. M97. Highways 
Hillwalking Club, but climbed most Donalds alone. M97. Rhona Fraser, a double Corbetteer (see CTaC) is also M84,94,00. 
David Hoyle has visited all 50ft contours above 2000ft in Britain outwith the Highlands and Islands. M92. Graham Illing — a 
joint Grahams/Donalds completion. M98, C98. Willie Nicoll, SMC, M66,89. 
Willie Shand, M68, died in 1999. He built a caim in his garden using a stone from each Munro, with a chunk of In Pinn gabbro on top. 
Andrew Smith used the 1984 list “including the Tops and Rings and Cheviots to be sure ... Undoubtedly the best were the Dungeon Hills 
and the worst Dundreich to Blackhope Scar.” Climbed the Artney NDs, 27/7/94, “which I have long believed should have been included”. 
Bruce Smith completed with his friend Peter Shaw, plus TAC’s editor and proof-reader. As will be seen, Mike Smith had a curious 
start/finish: “it took me over 17 years to cover the intervening mile between these two tops”. 
ottish amateur golf championship between 1974-9 and finished second equal in 
the 1967 Scottish chess championship. Willie Waugh’s last main summit was 
Larg Hill, 30/4/00. Ken Whyte has gone hill-mad these past couple of years, 
racking up 401 Marilyns inside 12 months during 1999-2000. M84, C00, G00. 
Peter and Frances Wilson, both M90, are overseas completers: every 
Scottish trip requires a journey across the North Channel. 


3 
Kevan Aitken lived in Auchinleck at the time of his round. 

Phil Cooper completed on 6/1/79, not the next day as given. Subsequently completed New Donalds on Uamh Bheag, 23/8/99. 

Gavin Corbett lived in Auchinleck but later moved to Edinburgh. Stood as a Green candidate for the Scottish parliament. First 
Donald: Corran of Portmark, 9/7/80, “part of a four-day hike around Galloway. I was 14 and had a borrowed frame rucksack that split. 
I ate all my dinners on the first night and starved for the remaining three days.” Last Donald: Cauldcleuch Head, 18/8/85, “Cycled 
down from Snoot and climbed the hill in constant rain in my sannies. Not an auspicious occasion.” 

Dane Love is a writer on Scottish history, rather than just on Scottish castles as previously stated. Clearer detail has emerged of 
Matthew Moulton’s round, thanks due to his son Stewart who kindly loaned his late father’s Munro’ Tables. MM’s first noted 
Donald was either White Coomb or Firthhope Rig, 7/12/68, but he was bom in 1911, so was almost certainly climbing Donalds pre- 
1968. His round seems to have been completed on the Corserine group, possibly Meikle Millyea, 24/6/79 (not 1980 as given, 
although Millfore is not ticked and could have provided a 1980 finish). Elizabeth Pilling is not a member of Grampian Club but was 
formerly with Edinburgh MC. Matthew Shaw has also completed NDs. His grandfather was Graham Macphee, not Graeme as given. 
David Purchase has completed New Donalds. Also W96 and E99. Completed English Marilyns on Whemside, 3/6/99, and Welsh 
Marilyns on Coety Mountain, 31/7/99. Ken Telfer has subsequently completed New Donalds. Maurice Watson lives in Falkirk. 
Rob Woodall should also be W85 and E96: “the reason for the long English delay being that I’d forgotten about Snaefell!” 

John Wyllie started his Donalds with Lochcraig Head, 31/5/82, and completed on Curleywee, 8/8/94 (not 1987 as given). 


Corbetts: Scottish hills 2500ft-2999ft (762m-914m); 500ft of drop. 146 known completers, 34 listed here. 


First Corbett Last Corbett 
Kenny Robb Edinburgh Ben Vrackie early 1960s Corserine 30/9/90 
Alec Keith Inverness Morrone 23/7/80 Beinn an Oir 5/5/91 
Goff Cantley Edinburgh Meall Tairneachan 2/1/80 Meall a’Phubuill 14/6/94 
Judy Cantley Edinburgh Meall Tairneachan 2/1/80 Meall a’Phubuill 14/6/94 
Terry MacDonough Inverness Quinag Ben Loyal 20/5/95 
Anne McGeachie Gatehouse of Fleet The Cobbler 1983 = Askival 17/7/96 
George McGeachie Gatehouse of Fleet The Cobbler 1968 = Askival 17/7/96 
Bud Campbell 1954 Ben Aden 3/5/98 
Donald Watt Fort William Merrick 6/98 
George Bruce Merrick 6/98 
Geoff Walker Muir of Ord Rois-bheinn 8/84 Clisham 24/7/98 
Ivan Smith Berwick upon Tweed _ Goat Fell 1946 Morrone 2/6/99 
Julian Ridal East Kilbride Beinn Mheadhonach 14/8/92 Ben Aden 17/7/99 
Gordon Adshead Wilmslow Sail Gorm, Quinag 8/62 Ben Aden 21/7/99 
JenniferThomson Methven Farragon Hill early 1960s Ainshval 8/8/99 
LesCunningham _ Inverness Goat Fell 1959 or 60 Clisham 24/8/99 
Nigel Morters Edinburgh Sgurr a’'Bhac Chaolais 16/5/87 Merrick 23/10/99 
Ron Payne Perth Beinn an Oir 24/10/99 
lain Price Aberdeen Morrone 8/4/90 Meallach Mhor 5/12/99 
Gordon Keir Glasgow Dun da Ghaoithe 19/12/99 


First Corbett Last Corbett 


illiam Mount Battock 12/1/69 Clisham 26/4/00 
Se as ves Beers Beinn Bhan 1985 Sgurr a’Bhac Chaolais 1/5/00 
Brenda Griffin Edinburgh The Cobbler 15/9/79 Bidein a’Chabair 3/6/00 
Mervyn Griffin Edinburgh The Cobbler 15/9/79 _—_— Bidein a’'Chabair 3/6/00 
Brian McDaid Glasgow The Cobbler 1969 Meall Lighiche 10/6/00 
ColinWilson Perth Ben Vrackie 9/2/91 Breabag 10/6/00 
Joan Wilson Perth Ben Vrackie 9/2/91 Breabag 10/6/00 
Hedley Horsler Glasgow Morrone 8/78 Garbh Bheinn (3A) 26/8/00 
Val Horsler Glasgow Morrone 8/78  Garbh Bheinn (3A) 26/8/00 
Michael Curtis Edgware Goat Fell 1983  Braigh nan Uamhachan 27/8/00 
Ken Oakley Clackmannan Ben Ledi 1955s Beinn Lair 2/9/00 
Jim Waterton Glasgow Beinn an Lochain 6/79. Mam na Gualainn 17/9/00 
David Claymore Chester Merrick 7/56 Beinn an Oir 23/9/00 
Graham Jackson Chester Sgurr Cos na Breachd-laoigh 31/3/90 Beinn an Oir 23/9/00 


Stephen Ramsden of Helensburgh became the fourth known repeat Corbetteer when he climbed Ben Vrackie, 3/7/99. 


Gordon Adshead is a stalwart of Rooke Corbett’s own club, the Rucksack — and, like Corbett, collects hills across the British Isles. Had 
a big finish: “Ended up walking for 18 hours a day for four days on 2 days’ food in thick mist, pouring rain and raging rivers. Spent one 
night in the telephone box at Inverie.” M87. By a curious coincidence, GA completed four days later than and on the same hill as Julian 
Ridal, M94, of the Scottish Christian Hill Walking and Christian Rock and Mountain clubs. lvan Smith, M91, is also with the SCHWC. 
The completions of George Bruce and Donald Watt are noted on p223 of SMCJ 1999. Both JMCS. GB (M87) is evidently busy with 
Grahams: on 22/3/00 the editor found a red jar jammed into the Beinn Bhalgairean cairn containing a note, signed by GB, telling of his having 
climbed this and the neighbouring Meall nan Gabhar on 21/11/99. GB guided William Hague up Ben Nevis during his stag weekend, 11/97. 
Bud Campbell, M94. Stonehaven Mountaineering and Hillwalking Club. Other SMHCers may have completed, no details at present. 
Goff and Judy Cantley finished and probably started together, although GF says he “possibly climbed the Cobbler in his teens”. Both 
M84. David Claymore, M95, first climbed Merrick as a Boy Scout. Reclimbed it 19/1/91. Completed, in a rising gale and with a bottle of 
Jura malt, with Graham Jackson (M95). Both ICI MC, as are Corbetteers John Bamard, Ian Henderson and Laurence Rudkin (see CTaC). 
Les Cunningham, Glasgow Univ MC and Gay Outdoor Club, has completed two Munro rounds and has “70 Corbetts left to do for a 
second round and 81 Grahams for a first round. My target is to complete these [plus third Munros] with the In Pinn, Glamaig and Hartaval 
on consecutive days.” His friend Alex MacLean planned to complete on 5/5/00, his birthday, but good weather prompted an early finish. 
Michael Curtis lived in Aberdeen during much of his round. M98. Mervyn and Brenda Griffin (both M85,94) and Hedley and 
Val Horsler (both M92) are among 11 couples to have completed Corbetts together — six listed in CTaC and a further five here. 
Gordon Keir: M91. Alec Keith, SMC, has been remarkably active in the hills for many years and is only 30 Corbetts away from a 
repeat round. Among his many achievements was a 24-Munro Ramsay round in 23 hours 50 minutes, 16-17/7/94. 

Brian McDaid, of Glasgow Glenmore Club, reached his last summit at 1:20pm, 70 minutes before Colin and Joan Wilson topped out 
on Breabag — a unique Corbett coincidence as far as is known. The Wilsons completed Munros in 1993, CW in May (Bidean nam Bian), 
JW in December (Buachaille Etive Mor). For Breabag they had “a clear day and a party of 12 on the summit — never saw another soul all day.” 
Terry MacDonough, M89,97, Highland Hillwalking Club, writes: “Actually prefer the Corbetts — gets you to parts of Scotland you 
don’t otherwise see, like the Borders and Ardgour.” 

Anne and George McGeachie completed Munros (1980) and Corbetts together and George (a footballer with Dundee some years 
before Claudio Caniggia) writes: “We continue to climb Munros, Corbetts and anything that takes our fancy. We recently bought the Grahams 
book which I find have more appeal (like the Corbetts) in that there is a proper definition — the Munros are not satisfactory in this regard.” 
Nigel Morters is a rep for Jack Wolfskin. M94. Ken Oakley is with the Ochils MC and the Scottish Midweek MC. M89. The com- 
pletion of Ron Payne, M85, Perth MC, is mentioned on p462 of SMCJ 2000. lain Price, along with earlier Corbetteer Peter Dawes, 
is a member of the Aberdeen BP Excel club. M97. 

Kenny Robb, a “stalwart of Edinburgh MC” (Martin Hulme), still has one eastern Cairngorms Munro Top to climb. Reckons his second 
Corbett was Ben Ledi in the early 1970s. Jennifer Thomson, M96, didn’t seriously take to the hills until 1992. Perth Hillwalking Club. 
Geoff Walker reclimbed his first Corbett, Rois-bheinn, in 9/96 “just for the crack”. Highland Hillwalking Club. Jim Waterton lives in 
the same street as Corbetteer Donald Smith (see CTaC). For Ken Whyte, see also p5. Reached 1000 Marilyns on Beinn Ghobhlach, 4/7/00. 


Amendments to earlier Corbetteer data (see CTaC, pp33-43): 

David Foster has added a second round of Munros, so should be M79,99. Similarly, James Gordon should read M92,96,99. 

More details of Anne Littlejohn’s completion have been established. She lived in Weybridge at the time and her first Corbett was Beinn 
Dearg (13A), 31/3/56. Her last was Stob an Aonaich Mhoir, 2/1/65. This makes her the third known Corbetteer (assuming Corbett himself 
finished) and means that two early completions came on this rather remote hill. Information from the 57th LSCC Annual Record, 1964/5, p39. 
The Garbh Bheinn given as the final Corbett for Mike Milmoe was the Ardgour one. He’s a member of the RAF Mountaineering Assn. 
David Smith, M89,99, is David G Smith, not David A Smith as stated in an earlier botched attempt to resolve confusion. Apologies. 
Alison Wilson fell victim to inadvertant duplication in CTaC, being listed in the main table while also being one of the five anonymous 
Corbetteers. This (and Alec Keith agreeing to be “outed”) resolves the apparent discrepancy in the number of Corbetteers between this 
update and the onginal listing. Although other names are vaguely known, there are currently only three anonymous completions. The latter- 
day AW regards the first Corbett of her actual round as having been Sgor Mor, 8/2/81. 

Finally, and before anyone else asks, note that despite being one of only three people (the others being Hamish Brown and Craig Caldwell) 
to have written a book specifically on the Corbetts, Cameron McNeish is not included among the completers here. He surely must have 
been round, as The Corbett Almanac (first published 1994) credits no co-authors and includes, on page 7, the statement “The route 
descriptions [are meant] to give a rough outline of what I have found to be the best line of ascent and descent.” But despite having 
been contacted as part of the research (as were Brown and Caldwell and many other completers), McNeish has thus far declined to 
supply any details. So, in the absence of any direct information, he is excluded. 


Acknowledgements (and apologies to anyone omitted): Jill Adam, Ken Andrew, Hamish Brown, Ken Crocket, Gordon 
Downs, Martin Hulme, Chris Huntley, James Lamb, Jon Metcalf, Rob Milne, Stewart Moulton, June Peterson, Tom Rix, 
Willie Shand, Peter Shaw, Richard Webb. 6 


Socks, belays and videotape 


Safety on mountains — British Mountaineering Council 


BMC, 2000, ISBN 0 903908 271 


Video + book package £15 (BMC members £12.50), booklet £4 (£2.50) Review: Val Hamilton 


ALTHOUGH this booklet and video are described 
as a package, they do not seem connected, phys- 
ically or otherwise. There are no references in the 
booklet to the video or vice versa, and the booklet 
does not fit in the video box. 

The booklet is pretty standard fare. | have a copy 
of a 1974 BMC publication with the same title in 
A6 format and priced 40p — cheap and cheerful, 
illustrated with passable cartoons. The (unnamed) 
editors of the current booklet, however, do not see 
it as having this lineage as their text begins with the 
statement that “ten years have passed since the 
booklet Safety on mountains was first published.” 
Strange. The current A5 format has colour photos 
and adverts rather than cartoons and lacks any hint 
of humour or levity. 

The coverage is similar to my 1974 example but 
has moved on to include mobile phones and GPSs. 
Checking out our household’s hobby horses, | found 
a good section on angle of slope, no mention of the 
ice-axe-as-ornament issue (see TAC13), but sens- 
ible comment about putting on crampons before 
things get too scary. There is nothing about snow 
shovels and only a passing reference to the alti- 
meter as a “potentially useful aid’. Trekking poles 
are in there with ambivalent comment, but there’s a 
photo of a couple of women with single poles cap- 
tioned, “research suggests that using two is better 
than one, especially with a heavy sack.” TAC’s pro- 
polers will no doubt be able to provide the full refer- 
ence to this research. Someone else’s hobby horse 
is ridden in a paragraph entitled “Insulation: To layer 
or not to layer?” | thought this debate only applied 
to propagating heathers. 


The booklet ends with a brief bibliography including 
a list of magazines which inexplicably omits TAC 
(so they're the Bastarding MC — Ed.) and a list of 
organisations. These are given only as unex- 
panded abbreviations and the novice reader 
may have some difficulty guessing what MCofS 
stands for, let alone IMTB (MOS). 

The video is not an instructional guide in the 
same mode, and this may be wise given the dull- 
ness of the section where classroom shots at Plas 
y Brenin link to outdoor practice. Instead it follows 
the exploits of four yuppie, 20-something walkers 
as they get lost on a beautiful autumn day in the 
Peak District, get taken up Cnicht without getting 
lost, get lost in the claggy Lake District, and 
finally see the light and make a sensible decision in 
the Cairngorms, where they experience typical 
winter (ie September to May) conditions in the 
corries. 

There is not much human interest except 
perhaps wondering if the beardy guy with a silly 
hat is wearing it because he’s bald (he is), but neither 
is there anything objectionable about it. | can- 
not imagine that anyone would watch it more than 
once and its main purpose must be as a time- 
filler for outdoor centres who run navigation 
courses. For a second opinion, | lent the video to 
a colleague who is an experienced walker but 
a novice navigator. She too was surprised at the 
lack of “this is how you do it” type instruction, 
pointing out that that you do not even have close- 
ups of the maps when they are being used outdoors. 

But it did get across the messages that hills can 
be dangerous and that walking with a map or 
even a compass in your hand is not navigating: 
you need to switch your brain on too. And the 
spindrift-swept Scottish scenes do give a sense of 
the power of wind and cold which is rarely created 
in words alone. So, the book's fine but don’t bother 
with the video. If you ever go on an organised 
course you're (outward) bound to see it then. 


2001 will see a revised edition of the SMC’s Corbetts and 
other Scottish hills, and Hamish Brown has been landed 
with the task of tracking down publishable-quality photo- 
graphs of the various lumps and bumps. Most hills have 
already been covered, but the following are proving tricky: 
Corbetts — Merrick (“and other Section 0 hills could be 
better’, Hamish says), Meall Fhudair, Beinn Each, Meall 
na Fearna, Beinn Mholach, Glas Bheinn (Kinlochleven), 
Maol Creag an Loch / An Dun, Beinn Bhreac, Morrone, 
Carn Mor (Lecht), Corryhabbie Hill, Carn na Saobhaidhe 
(‘the biggest challenge of all’), Geal-charn Mor, Meall 
Dubh, Beinn Resipol, Carn Mor (Dessarry), Bac an Eich, 
Beinn a'Chaisgean Mor, Breabag, Glas Bheinn (Assynt) 
Lower hills — Creag Dhubh (Newtonmore), Ben Corodale, 
Cracaval “and really any of the finer Outer Hebrides”. 

So if any readers have high-quality shots of any of 
these, Hamish would be keen to cast an eye: 26 Kirk- 
caldy Rd, Burntisland, Fife, KY3 9HQ, or 01592 873546. 


_ Thanks to our Deeside correspondent for news of the 


F 


annual friendly match between Braemar and Aberdeen 
mountain rescue teams, held on 1 Oct. The losing team 
collects the Jacqueline Greaves Perpetually Lost Trophy. 
(For previous results, see TAC39, p2 and TAC43, p11.) 

At Ballater San Siro: Braemar MRT 4 — Aberdeen MRT 5 
“Disappointment for Braemar after a 3-1 half-time lead 
with BMRAT's Lindsay “the cat” Smith saving a cannonball 
penalty. The second half saw Aberdeen bending the rules 
by calling on the help of a ringer, and the final blow for 
Braemar came when disgraced captain and BMRAT secre- 
tary Graham McDonald was shown the red card for 
handling balls. Braemar were graceful in defeat and 


| accepted the trophy from last year's custodians.” 


Oh, and six months after the Scotsman debacle, TAC's 
editor is back in the land of editorial deadlines. Check out 
his column on scotlandonline.com and fire off queries to 
edrenalin.com; Chris Tyler is around, too — good-o. 
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1016 and all that 


Back in their mid-1990s prime, Barbara Brodie and Stuart Benn won TAC’s Christmas Quiz three times in four 
years, but no person or team has yet won three times in succession. The pairing of Jim Willsher and Wendy Mann 
has the chance of a hat-trick this year however, and can anyone or anything stop them? Can Wolf Gruellich or 
Barbara Jones top-out their recent steady rise up the rankings? Will some dark horse gallop from a mysterious 
stable? Only the following 64 questions will provide the answers. 

As ever, excellent TACshop prizes will be awarded for the first three places (we haven't as yet decided quite 
what the prizes will be, but they'll be damn good, believe us). And the tailgunner will of course receive 
the traditional booby bag, this year featuring the dreadful religion/tourism video The Wonder of Creation, 
Volume 3: The Majesty of Scotland (poorly-shot Highland roadside views strung together over a soundtrack of 
dire “inspirational” tunes). 

Maximum score 100, although points might be added for evidence of lateral genius. Deadline: 3rd February 2001. 
Post to TAC, 2 Abbey Road Place, Stirling, FK8 1LN or email Dave.Hewitt @ dial.pipex.com by 9pm that day. 


1 In 2000 
ta Who planned to see in the new year by “going to the top of a small mountain in Donegal 
with my wife, at midnight. And with my children if they come, which is unlikely’? (1) 


1b What were Cyril and Martti taken to see in Macgillycuddy’s Reeks and 
on Slieve Bloom? (7) 


1c What was the significance of the phrase: “Nevis rangers? OK, son”? (1) Cas, 
1d Which female alpinist just failed to reach an All-England summit? (1) Bo 
1e Which Munro put in a ceremonial appearance in North Queensferry? (1) = 
1f What linked Dunfermline, Ben Nevis and AER on 24 April? (1) MWe: 

1g Which Munro was discovered near the Falls of Shin? (7) /IMN 


L/\ 
9 vam’ 
1h What word connected a west-of-Scotland mount anda <orye 
US summit squabble? (7) 


li_ Where did the loss of a Donald cause a Munro to be rejected? (1) 


1j Where in the eastern fells could you raise a million? (1) : a c : a 


1k Which disputed Graham had a flag lowered on to its sub-zero summit? (1) 
11 Which Ben was most likely to have been climbed by Ben Fogle? (1) ‘ 


1m “One hill is losing seven metres and the second two metres, and [...] a third small 
rise called Norris Hill was also ‘being scalped’.” Why, and name the first pair of hills. (1+12+14) 


2 Titles and deeds 
2a Which one of the following has completed a Ramsay Round (23 or 24 Lochaber Munros inside 24 hours): 
(i) Malcolm Allison, (ii) Brian Clough, (iii) Don Revie, (iv) Terry Venables? (2) 


2b Which one of the following joined the Ladies Scottish Climbing Club in 1954: (i) Polly Stack, (ii) Molly Cobbler, 
(iii) Suilven Graham, (iv) Mona Gowan? (2) 

2c What caused Hamish Brown to interrupt his “engrossing lecture” to the Ladies Scottish Climbing Club annual 
dinner in Glasgow on 17/1/76: (i) power failure, (ii) bomb scare, (iii) heckler, (iv) losing his slides of Hecla? (2) 

2d Which Ben suffers from “an obsessive compulsive personality disorder in the form of a collection mania”? (2) 


2e Is Ben Sheets: (i) a hill in New Caledonia, (ii) a new project aimed at producing independent maps of Scottish 
hills, (iii) an American baseball player, (iv) Christo’s new “high altitude wrapping artwork”, planned for 2001? (1) 

2f What feat have both Amy Davis and Richard Gilbert performed, and what was the most obvious difference in 
how they did it? (1+7) 


3 Ale... 


3a_ Which duff distillery map fails to measure up, and why? (1+1) 
3b What whisky is found on top of Arenig Fawr? (2) 


4 .,.and arty 
4a Whose ten-month walking tour in 1986 led to a citation in 2000? (2) 
4b Which recent four-letter CD has some unlikely looking summits on its sleeve? (1) 


4c Which place and which novel by a thespian author: “Bikes it has to be and mountain bikes — in 
the flattest region of Britain, where a dog-turd excites the attentions of the Mountaineering Soc”? (1+1) 


4d Which prizewinning book includes a poem ending: “Our Welshman composed it — still deaf / 
To the white noise of the elegy / That would fill his mouth and ear / Worlds later, on Cader Idris, 
In the wind and snow of your final climb”? (2) 


4e |nwhich Scottish novel does a character with sores on his scrotum mistake a trig point for “a woman 
in a white dress waving and beckoning”? (2) 


5 Listed baggings 


5a 
5b 
5c 
5d 


5e 
of 


In which list does Ben Nevis come bottom, with 55 marks out of a possible 100? (2) 

Odd one out, and why: (i) Charles, (ii) Harry, (iii) Hazel, (iv) Joe, (v) Stuart, (vi) Vernon, (vii) William? (1+1) 
Fill in the gaps: Carter Fell 579m, ——, Lamb Hill 511m, ——, King’s Seat 531m. (1+17) 

Fill in the gaps: Lady Isle 6m, Ceann lar 19m, —,, Eilean Garave 22m, Orsay 24m, ——, Eilean nan Coinein 
27m, Muckle Green Holm 28m, Pabay 28m, Glims Holm 32m ( 1+1) 

What is the significance of Scalpay in relation to 5d? (1) 

Odd one out, and why: (i) Big Scare, (ii) Blaster Hole, (iii) Frank Lockwood's Island, (iv) Humla, (v) Ingale 
Skerry, (vi) Sgeir Charrach? (1+1) 


6 Onand off grid 


6a 
6b 


6c 
6d 
6e 


ZR 


6h 
6i 


Fill in the gaps: 101m, —, 217m, —, 376m, 418m (1+1) 

According to Landranger maps, what is the largest Scottish island without any public toilets? (7) 

And what is the smallest Scottish island to have some? (1) 

What goes with Dubh Sgeir and Skerryvore? (2) 

What is mis-spelt in Dawson’s The Relative Hills of Britain, in Brook and Hinchliffe’s North to the Cape 
and on early versions of Landranger 14? (2) 

Of what is Binnein Mor the highest Scottish example? (2) 

Fill in the gaps: 42m, 42m, 43m, —, 63m, 70m, 74m, 76m, —, 111m (1+1) 

What is true of Landrangers 45, 47, 62, 64, 74 and 83 and no other Scottish sheets? (2) 

What does Dull Wood share with Collin Hags? (2) 


7 Football special 


7a 
7b 


8 Overseasoned 


8a 


8b 


8c 


8d 


8e 


Which team’s recent European performances involved a Wainwright, a Stac, a Felle and numerous Hewitts? (1) 
Which Scottish Marilyn comprises three Englishmen: a current international, a current under-21 international 
and a recent managerial casualty? (1) 

If Ben Nevis is Pat Nevin’s favourite hill, which current Premiership players might name these as their spiritual 
homes: 7c Ben Venue 7d Ben Tee 7e An Stac 7f Beinn Lagan 7g Ben Lui? (71 each) 

Which hills fit these footballing clues: 7h Costa Rican gave up Switzerland in favour of Germany 7i Seventh 
leader went down in the box and down with the Rovers 7j Israeli and Spanish supporter (2 each) 


Se 
“calla, FERRY 14m 
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Maps of which British overseas territory include Where Dan Fall, 
Where Freddie Fall, and Where Tom Off? (2) 

Which Ordnance Survey International map shows Down 

Where The Minister Land His Things and has a key 

indicating “Economically important potato patches”? (2) 

Which island in a French overseas territory has topographical 
features that translate as “The Big Cooking Pot”, “The Big 
Balcony” and “Ravine of the Late-Night Revellers’? (2) 

Which island in an Australian overseas territory has topographical 
features called Dar Tomato Bay and Valley on Top Niggers Hoof? (2) 
In which country would you find Iztok Cop and Luka Spik, and how high are they? (1+1) 


9 Mixed bag 


& 


9h 


What mountain range connects Prestwick golf course, a farm in Furness and Bob Geldof? (1) 
Which society believes there are 19 “Holy Mountains Charged by The Master Jesus’, nine of them in 
Britain including Yes Tor in “Devonshire” (“the route to this Holy Spot goes through a military firing range”)? (7) 
Two of the society’s holy mountains are in Scotland. One contains “some of the most powerful energies” 
while the other “became a Retreat of The Great White Brotherhood”. Name the hills. (2+) 
Which infrequently changing sporting list could be represented as follows: Hungry Law, Broom Hill, 
Auchtertyre Hill, Bellybought Hill, Meall nan Con, Kilmein Hill, Ord Ban, East Lomond, Cromlet? (2) 
And which of the following is next in line: (i) Doughnot Hill, (ii) Tairlaw Ring, (iii) Glas Bheinn? (7) 
“The last observations for the retriangulation of Great Britain were made at this triangulation station by 
Mr E AP Joyce on the 4th June 1962. There are 11678 such stations and the first observations were made 
at —— —— in Northamptonshire on 18th April 1936.” Name this Cumbrian trig (clue: it’s on two Land- 
rangers) and its companion “first” trig down south. (1+1) 
Sir Ranulph Fiennes unveiled BT’s 100,000th payphone in Dunsop Bridge on 29/6/92. Why there? (2) 
Which high mountaineering record was achieved in 1016? (2) 
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With the recent strange episode of the torching of Cameron Mackintosh’ cottage, Knoydart has returned 
to the news pages after a quiet spell as the 1999 land deal bedded down. But quiet or not, Knoydart 
remains shaped by the twin forces of bitter, lingering politics and a fierce, dominating climate. Across 
the page, Mick Furey discusses one aspect of this in his review of Denis Rixson’s recent book on the 
history of the peninsula. First, though, comes a reminder of the scale and seriousness of the place. Back 
in 1989, Andy Mayhew undertook a long walk from Aviemore to Cape Wrath via Knoydart. Here, in an 
extract from his account of that trip, he recalls the harshness of the wet west coast. 


Tales from a long roam: storming through Knoydart 


THE WALK BEGAN again in earnest on January 26th. | It was as well I had such a (comparatively) comfort- 
My heel had healed and I was eager for the off. The | able refuge, as the storms continued for the next three 
weather was finally perfect: a dusting of snow on the | days. If there was a lull it was always at night. I man- 
hills and the sky blue. No wind, a frost in the shadows. | aged to crawl up Sgurr a’Choire-bheithe, the nearly- 
An ideal day. So I spent it in the Fort, shopping. And | Munro, but otherwise it was an increasingly familiar 
next day the storms returned. routine of eat, drink, read and eat some more. Not 

For a week it rained, and when it wasn’t raining it | surprising, then, that cabin fever — or bothy fever — 
was pouring. When it was neither raining nor pouring I | began to set in. Knoydart was meant to be something 
was hurrying from one bothy to another before the rain | special, a place I’d dreamt of exploring for years. Now 
started again. Then a calm day — overcast but dry — to | here I was and I could hardly see the hills through 
push on to Loch Nevis. I was so pleased to be moving | the incessant rain. The frustration was acute — as was 
again that I popped up Sgurr na Ciche and the Garbh | the desire to move on. 


Chiochs for the afternoon, returning to base only after a Eventually, on the Sunday, the wind and rain eased. 

scary descent down vegetatious crags in the near dark. A few patches of blue broke through the mono- 
Next morning I stood by the tidal flats, gazing across | chrome sky. Time to go. 

at misty hills, serenaded by an oystercatcher’s call. Did There is a fine path along Loch Hourn, most fjord- 


I dare cross the Rubicon? The moat of the fabled | like of sea lochs. A desolate, empty path that once 
Knoydart, home of the storm? Now, more than ever, I | joined thriving communities. The loch was once filled 
needed a change in the weather. And change it did. For | with herring boats. There were kirks and inns, there 
the worse. was laughter and song. Now only a couple of holiday 

I climbed into the mist, zigzagging over Mam Meadail, | cottages remain. A sobering landscape. Knoydart was 
down to Torcuileainn, back up to the Mam Barrisdale. A | long regarded as Britain’s “last wilderness”, but it 
tortuous route of height gained and lost, but necessary | never has been, never can be. It is only empty because 
in the steadily worsening conditions. Rain swept the we made it so. 

For all that, it isn’t empty any more, at 
least not in summer when 40 or more tents 
pitched at Barrisdale is quite usual. My 
having passed through alone, barely seeing, 
another person, was, I realised in retro- 
spect, an almost unique experience. 

An ugly scar of electricity pylons led 
west up the brae from Kinloch Hourn. I 
had followed the same pylons, the same 
"scoured track, on Skye two years before. A 
\~ scar, but used, and thankfully. Unfortun- 
__ ately, it led straight into an ambush. 

When the rains came on again I decided 

to pitch my tent for lunch — and then, with 

~ : no let-up in sight, stayed put for the night. 

glens, wind strengthened, cloud vanquished the peaks _ I was exposed, but the wind was light, the rain merely 
to lonely obscurity. The direct route over Meall Buidhe | annoying. Until, that is, it got dark... 

and Luinne Bheinn was not an option. Near Torcuil- An earlier storm by Loch Ericht had been a lullaby 

eainn, a Land Rover passed. A wave from the driver: the | in comparison, the “hurricane” that ravaged southern 

first human I'd seen in over a week. England in 1987 just a squall. I never slept. The wind 

Knoydart is a place of rock. There is little soil to | would bounce up the glen, ricocheting from crag to 
absorb the rain, which gushes down over the stark, | crag, until it found what was left of my tent. Then it 
grey ribs of the earth. A land of mountain and flood. By | would pounce, pummelling me into the sodden ground. 
the time I reached Mam Barrisdale I was soaked, but | There were puddles in my sleeping, bag as the torrent 
the well-made paths — for which Knoydart is justly | soaked through the collapsed folds of the flysheet. 
famous — allowed progress to be bearable, if not | The burn, so placid earlier, roared angrily as it surged 
pleasant. And at the end of the journey was an estate | by, devouring the ground, creeping ever closer to where 
bothy boasting the twin delights of electric lighting and ' I cowered. The elements were uniting in an all-out 
an indoor flush toilet. assault to finish the walk once and for all. For the 
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RUBICON? Looks MORE 
LIKE AMAZo0n).cOM To ME! 
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first time since childhood I began to pray — not to just 
the Christian God but to Vishnu and Allah and Zeus and 
Thor. Every god, from every pantheon, in case, just poss- 
ibly, one of them was really out there, listening. (J tend to 
go for Heather the Weather myself — Ed.) But if they 
were there, they were taking too much delight in watching 
me suffer to ever intervene. I begged for forgiveness, for 
mercy. Please, please help... 

Perhaps someone was listening. I emerged into the 
grey dawn exhausted and soaked from having lain in a 
puddle, but alive. Fortunately the night had been mild. I 
had always known I would survive — it was just that sur- 
viving was such a damned hellish ordeal. 

But it wasn’t quite over. I still had to escape, to find 
shelter: I craved the comfort and security of humankind. 
Maps were too sodden to consult, but I knew that the 
nearest bothy was too far and my only chance was to 
head down to Arnsidale, into the storm. Even this was 
no easy option. I abandoned my tent to its fate, and fled. 


‘Knoydart — A history, by Denis Rixson 
Birlinn, 2000, 200pp, ISBN 1 84158 019 8, £7.99 


AT LAST YEAR'S Independence Day celebrations 
at Inverie, | suggested to Dave Smith of Airor that 
somebody should write a history of Knoydart. | 
hastened to add that it wouldn’t be me; it needed 
someone connected with the community. Denis 
Rixson teaches at Mallaig High School and has 
already written a booklet on the depopulation of the 
peninsula (Knoydart: 1750—1894), so he’s well 
qualified. In this latest work he presents a more 
detailed account of the area — the Pictish, Norse 
and Gaelic influences — and suggests some 
conclusions as to its future. It may be of only peri- 
pheral interest to TACites, but I’ve always found 
that a background knowledge of its history helped 
me to better appreciate an area. 

The book is a hard-eyed look at life in general, 
and some people in particular. Nobody writing a 
history can be truly objective, but Rixson comes 
very close. He dismisses any romantic views of the 
clan system, and of Highland life in general, so this 
is not a book for simple-lifers or misty-eyed neo- 
Jacobites. (Good — hard-eyed Ed.) Knoydart men 
had earned a bad reputation as savage thieves 
long before the repression of the post-Culloden era. 
Coll Macdonald of Barrisdale, in particular, seems 
to have been an incorrigible rogue who practised 
blackmail as a way of life. 

Even from earliest times, Knoydart can never 
have been really prosperous, so it’s strange that it 
actually became over-populated in the late 18th 
century. People have migrated throughout the 
centuries, either by choice or by desperation, and 
this should have ensured that population size re- 
mained fairly constant. Unfortunately, those who left 
by choice were usually those with capital or skills. 
It was on those left behind that the Macdonnell 
clearances fell most heavily. 

Surprisingly, Rixson ends the factual history im- 
mediately after the land raid of 1948. Nothing is said 
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The craggy hillside was awash with flooded burns, 
pouring over heather and through storm-lashed trees 
into Dubh Lochain. As the wind blasted, lifting me from 
my feet on several occasions, a single-minded deter- 
mination drove me on. I was almost enjoying it, and only 
the uncertainty of where I could stay to recover, to lick 
my wounds, held back a smile as I clambered over mud- 
slides and through waist-deep floods. 

Slowly the rains eased, the wind fell. I reached the 
mouth of Glen Arnisdale and turned to the nearest 
house where the kind Iain MacKenzie provided a warm, 
dry bed, the year’s first hot bath and a chance to watch 
TV as the floodwaters surged east and carried away 
Inverness railway bridge. They had failed to get me. Just. 


TWO DAYS LATER I entered a new world, scrubbed 
clean and gleaming. The sun shone. Frost glistened on 
the burnished braes. Gulls called in the still, keen air. 
The hills were white. Winter had arrived. 


about the half-century since then. To me, these are 
the most interesting times, even by the Chinese 
definition of the term. | would have liked Rixson’s 
views on Philip Rhodes, who split up the old 
55000-acre estate and helped bring about the 
present state of affairs by enabling purchase of 
smaller areas. The scandal of the Titaghur/KPL 
years is not mentioned at all. Perhaps there’s scope 
for a book on those years alone? 

Rixson rightly concludes that there is no real future 
in agriculture on Knoydart. When farmers in the 
good lands of Perthshire find it hard to make a 
reasonable living, it’s doubtful if the thin sour soil of 
Knoydart could provide even subsistence farming. | 
hope he is being deliberately provocative when he 
suggests that perhaps the best that can be done 
is “... public subsidy; allowing the rich and charitable 
to have holiday homes; tree-planting; and cosset- 
ing wildlife’. As he says, “The old history of Knoydart 
is over’. 

Now there’s a chance for the people of Knoydart 
to start a new history, beginning from March 1999. 
Knoydart — A history is a worthwhile aid to under- 
standing the past so that we can plan for the future. 
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Roll away the stone —— 

THE SAGA — or, rather, the palaver — of the Dum- 
goyne stone has continued through the autumn. As 
mentioned in TAC46 (p19), the Strathendrick Rotarians 
were given permission by the hill’s “owner” to hire the 
marines to plonk a plinth on top of this previously cairn- 
less summit at the west end of the Campsies. The outcry 
was considerable, but — as various south-sea islanders 
have found to their cost over the years — it’s not easy to 
argue eco-ethics when faced with military helicopters 
and large amounts of concrete. 

The Scots Magazine has covered the Dumgoyne story 
in its letters pages, initially with Eric Drew of Killearn 
writing in praise of the stone. “It was the crowning 
moment of a Millennium project by the Rotary Club 
Of Strathendrick,” Drew wrote in the August issue, “who 
obtained the kind permission of the Laird, Sir Archi- 
bald Edmonstone of Duntreath, to site the stone on the 
very summit — later in June to have an indicator 
added.” Drew gushed with plaudits for the “erection team 
of Marines” and for Roger Short of the rotarians “who 
masterminded the project”. He ended: “The hillgoing 
folk who in future make their pilgrimage to the top will 
have [the rotarians] to thank for this fine initiative which 
adds even more character to one of our noblest wee hills.” 

Hmm. Drew, it should be noted, is believed to have 
been the SMC member who allowed the rotarians to 
claim that there had been consultation with the hill 
community (even though the MCofS — and indeed the 
body of the SMC itself — appear to have known noth- 
ing, about the stone until after the erection team had 
been hard at it in late May). 

Drew’s views were echoed in a “Dumgoyne Millen- 
nium Stone — A good idea?” by Alex Slimon, published 
in the Winter 2000 issue of the Boots Across Scotland 
newsletter. (Slimon is vice-chair of Boots.) “Many new- 
comers who struggle to the top”, Slimon suggested, 
“are disappointed to find [Dumgoyne] lacks a summit 
cairn. Also the splendid view attained is spoiled for some 
by their inability to pick out features other than the 
familiar shape of Ben Lomond and the many islands in 
the southern end of the Loch.” Slimon found it “gratify- 
ing [...] to learn of the initiative” and regards the stone 
as “an enhancement”. In the course of all this enthusi- 
asm he mentioned the stone’s donor: David Young of 
Killearn Home Farm. It would be interesting to hear 
whether Young has made any money, either directly or 
by indirect rotarian favours, through his philanthropy. 


Numerous hill folk are known to strongly disagree with 
the apologetics of Drew and Slimon, as shown by a sub- 


_ sequent Scots Magazine letter from Neil MacGregor of 


Bearsden who declared himself “dismayed” at what had 
happened. MacGregor pointed out that the stone was 
financed by Millennium funds and argued that further 
funds be raised to remove the offending object. He ques- 
tioned whether Short and his associates had “any real 
affinity to the great outdoors or if they had bothered to 
research the history of the mountaineering characters 
who cut their teeth on these wee hills — Tom Weir, Johnny 
Cunningham and Alistair Borthwick, to name but three”. 
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Fiery, feisty stuff, and in the tradition of Cunningham 
et al there has been action on the ground. The stone’s 
viewfinder plaque vanished in late September and 
remains unreplaced. At the time of writing the stone 
itself is still there, but various tidy-minded folk are con- 
sidering a bit of summit cleansing and TAC wishes them 
well. As yet, however, the logistics of surreptitiously 
upheaving a large cemented block have not proved easy. 

One final comment is worth quoting. It comes from a 
friend of TAC who recently popped up Dumgoyne to 
check things on the ground. “The stone doesn’t bother me 
much,” he wrote. “However, the concrete base surround 
is awful, and there’s a mess around it.” Indeed. Since 
when has it been OK to use public money, allocated to 
a purportedly charitable organisation, to trash a hilltop? 


BRIEF THOUGHTS about the funicular. In light of the 
Austrian tragedy, what safety provision has been made on 
Cairn Gorm? OK, so “our” tunnel is 300 metres long and 
tilted at 13°, as opposed to 3km at 45° in Austria — but 
it’s still a bloody big chimney the instant something 
goes wrong. Hell’s Lum, in fact. And more generally, we 
now have a situation where the three prime movers 
behind the funicular — Highland Council convenor Peter 
Peacock, Fraser Morrison, chair of HIE, and Iain Robert- 
son, chief exec of HIE have all moved on. Their re- 
placements — David Green, Jim Hunter and (for now at 
least) Sandy Cummings — are all believed to be less than 
convinced as to the railway’s merit. And with a genuine 
hard hill man, Sam Galbraith, now holding the environ- 
ment portfolio, isn’t it time for a communal rethink? 


[eg 6 Ugh UL Ud A QA UU A CO MC SC SC SR UC A SC CC AC SC SRC UG UC SD 
At long last (sorry for the delay) the new TAC T-shirts are available. Thanks to all who nominated their favourite recent 
cover design, but (predictably) this left us none the wiser, as everyone seemed to vote for something different. There 
was however a strong lobby for the return of the killer sheep, last seen half a decade ago. Although we're not keen on 
Classic TAC Gold type behaviour, the entirely coincidental appearance of some new killer ovines on TAC48’s cover 
solved the problem, so the new design is this ‘ere cover with a red border. The new shirts are not white but “ash” (light 
grey, basically) and they come in sizes M, L and XL. They’re great value at £13, or £17 with a six-issue TAC sub, Two 
old designs remain available: TAC36 cover, L only: £11 or £14 with a sub. TAC33 cover, L, M: £10 or £13 with sub. 
Books: The self-explanatory World Tops and Bottoms, by Grant Hutchison, costs £2.40 inc p&p. Corbett Tops and 
Corbetteers, Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p), details 669 tops and 114 Corbetteers (with an 
update on pp4-6 here). Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition), Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20), gives 32 fun- 
packed pages of hill data. Also Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40): 
and of Ireland, Clem Clements, £3.70 (£4.20). Hewitts: Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand feet; 
Marilyns: hills of any height with 150m drop. Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Water- 
shed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books, plus six-issue TAC sub: £30 inc p&p. The Relative Hills of Britain 
(Cicerone, 1992), Dawson, the Big Book of Marilyns, is available for £9 inc p&p. Update sheet and Marilyn Hall of 
Fame 2000 newsletter free on receipt of an A5 SAE. Basic TAC sub — £6 for six issues. 

Cheques: Subs/shirts: The Angry Corrie. Books: TACit Press. (TACit Press, 2 Abbey Road Place, Stirling, FK8 1LN.) 
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- Too low for zero — Grant Hutchison 


nan odd coincidence, Chris Pearson and Paul Hesp 

both recently wrote letters (TAC47, pp17-18) making 
reference to the idea that sea level was higher in 
some places than others. But hang on a minute — 
higher relative to what, exactly? We measure height 
from sea level, after all. Saying that sea level in 
Scotland is lower than in England is like saying that 
the value of zero falls slightly once you've driven 
north of Gretna. No doubt mono-literate folk like 
Gordon Smith could cheerfully weave an ironic 
metaphor around that notion, but those of us who 
speak both English and mathematics develop a sort 
of existential vertigo. The value of zero varies from 
place to place... 

Well, not exactly. It’s all got to do with the shape 
of the Earth. To a first approximation the Earth is an 
ellipsoid, slightly flattened at the poles. Cartograph- 
ers hug that simple shape to their mathematical 
bosoms, because it makes their map projection 
sums easier. And if the Earth were just a homo- 
genous lump of basalt with the oceans poured on 
top, sea level really would conform perfectly to the 
cartographers’ ideal ellipsoid. But the real Earth is 
a sort of geological plum duff, denser in some 
places than others. So it’s gravitationally lumpy, and 
sea level accommodates itself smoothly to that 
varying gravitational field — bulging here and there 
to form “hills” a few tens of metres high and a few 
thousand kilometres across. The cartographers’ 
simplistic ellipsoid can only approximate the real 
shape of the ocean surface. The seas around the 
UK actually sit about 55m above the overall- 
best-fit ellipsoid — a couple of metres higher in the 
west, a couple lower in the east. So the Ordnance 
Survey have used (until recently) a slightly different 
ellipsoid that specifically fits UK sea levels better 
— the mysterious “Airy Spheroid” that still features 
in the margin of your OS maps. The US also 
defined their own national ellipsoid. In fact, at least 
25 “standard” ellipsoids have been concocted by 
cartographers to fit various parts of our lumpy 
globe more or less accurately. And that gives the 
game away — if you talk about sea level's “height” 
relative to an ellipsoid, you’re getting things the 
wrong way round. Sea level is the zero datum, and 
the various ellipsoids are just mathematical contriv- 
ances to help the cartographers get home from the 
office at a reasonable time. 

The OS haven't actually measured mean sea 
level everywhere in Britain — instead they laid out 
a huge network of bench marks using sightings 
and spirit levels, all zeroed against the mean sea 
level recorded at Newlyn between 1915 and 1921. 
If you imagine real sea level as a smooth, imper- 
ceptibly billowy surface, then the OS have approx- 
imated that with a set of straight sight-lines 
connecting their various bench marks. There’s a 
source of error there, which could mean that sea 
level somewhere in the country turns out to be a 
tad higher or lower than the OS’s zero level. The 


heights of mountains measured from the OS 
datum would therefore be different from their true 
height above local sea level. But as David 
Purchase once suggested (TAC42, pp10-11), the 
error is small — no more than 2Ccm over the length 
of the country. 

Something called “sea surface topography” 
causes real differences in sea level from place to 
place, although these differences may vary depend- 
ing on when you measure them and over how long 
you average your measurements. For instance, a 
body of unusually cold salty water will be un- 
usually dense, too — it will settle a little lower than 
a neighbouring area of warm water, just like two 
people of different weights sitting on a water bed. 
Onshore currents can create a slight bulge in the 
local sea surface, as can onshore winds; and 
areas with lower-than-average barometric pressure 
end up with a higher sea level (by about one centi- 
metre per millibar). The UK sits at the bottom of a 
more-or-less permanent 80cm valley in sea surface 
topography, and there are smaller variations from 
place to place around the coast. 

So sea surface topography alone isn’t going to 
help Chris Pearson in his quest for a tidal Marilyn. 
His best candidate is the 146m island of Seil, with 
a spring tide range of 4.5m — that’s a 2.25m drop 
at low tide, but the waters would need to recede by 
at least four metres to give Seil the necessary 150m 
of ascent for temporary Marilyn status. The other, 
lower, island SubMarilyns look like no-hopers in 
this regard — Soay, Tiree and Colonsay sit in open 
sea areas with (| estimate) only a couple of metres 
of tidal range. Lundy is in the middle of the 
whopping tidal flow of the Bristol Channel, with a 
spring tide range of eight metres — but the island 
is only 142m high, and so would need double that 
range to give it tidal Marilyn status. 

And there’s a real possibility that, even if the 
Atlantic withdrew right off the continental shelf, 
Seil still might not turn into a Marilyn — the narrow 
Clachan Sound separating the island from the 
mainland is barely navigable at high tide, and reced- 
ing waters might reveal nothing but a rocky valley 
149m below Seil’s highest point, Meall a’Chaise. 
But for now let’s assume Clachan Sound harbours 
a cleft at least four metres below present sea 
level, and see where we can go from there. 

Not all spring tides are the same height. They 
occur twice a month when the gravitational pulls of 
the moon and sun align with each other, but the 
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alignment is rarely exact, because the moon's orbit 
around the Earth is inclined at five degrees to the 
Earth’s orbit around the sun. For high spring tides 
we want an exact alignment, which only occurs at 
the time of a lunar or solar eclipse. We'd also like 
the Earth to be at its closest to the sun, to get the 
maximum effect from solar gravity. At present that 
closest approach happens in early January, and 
there are correspondingly higher spring tides 
around New Year — Australians call them “king tides”. 
And finally we'd like the moon to be at its closest 
to the Earth, too, to get the most effect from its 
gravity. The high spring tides during close lunar 
approaches are called “perigean springs’. Put them 
all together and you have the highest possible tide 
— a “king perigean eclipse tide” (to coin a phrase). 
Tides are tricky things, but it’s possible such an 
event could increase the normal spring tide range 
by as much as 40%. In the case of Seil, that 
would push low tide down to ... (damn) 3.15m. 

Can sea surface topography buy us the extra 
85cm? Well, remember we get a one-centimetre 


change in sea level for each millibar of atmospheric — 


pressure — all we’d need would be some high 
pressure to push sea level down, and a few days 
for the sea to equilibrate. The highest atmospheric 
pressure ever recorded is 1084mb, in Siberia, 
during December 1968. Normal pressure is 


1013mb, so that’s ... 
depression. 

Still fourteen tantalising centimetres short. Apart 
from dumping a very large quantity of cold salt 
water into the Firth of Lorn, there’s not a lot more | 
can suggest except the introduction of a hurri- 
cane force offshore wind. Not common during 
stable high pressure, | know, but these are desp- 
erate times. 

So: if the next king perigean eclipse tide coin- 
cides with a prolonged period of Arctic high 
pressure and some implausibly brisk anticyclonic 
winds, I'll meet you on Seil. We'll be the first folk 
to bag a tidal Marilyn, since I’m sure no-one 
bothered during the last mega-tide on 28 Decem- 
ber 1712. So mark your diary: the next big one is 
due on... (damn) 18 January 3089. 

Sod it. Sea level will have risen by then. 


(damn) 7icm of sea-level 


No pole? — TAC’s here 


TAC has debated the merits and demerits of walking 
poles numerous times over the years, airing opinions so 
varied that they can really only be described as polar- 
ised. For some hillgoers, wandering around armed with 
one (or, more likely, two) telescopic poles is seen as the 
greatest aid to perambulation since Moses heeded King 
Karrimorchanezzar's suggestion that he tackle Mount 
Sinai equipped with an internally framed geodesic body- 
hugging rucksack rather than some smelly old duffel 
bag. Poles divert weight from trashed knees and hips so 
efficiently, the apologists tell us, that we will all be plod- 
ding the hills (as opposed to staggering into orthopaedic 
clinics) for an extra 20 years as arthritis and other bio- 
logical burdens are seen off by shiny modern technology. 
For others, however, poles are little more than a wallet- 
emptying fad, up there with Buzz Lightyear dolls and 
Pokémon cards in the here-today-gone-tomorrow stakes. 
They don't redistribute weight by anything like as much as 
the (mysteriously vague) research suggests, and even if 
they did then we would still, within a decade or two, be- 
come regulars in the orthopaedic ward — not through knee 
and hip problems but with elbow and shoulder-rotator 
damage instead. One stick, used for balance, is fine, the 
pooh-poohers say — that's been known for centuries and 
is what windfallen tree branches are for. But two sticks 
make you look like a praying mantis on steroids, plus they 
double the damage to already-eroded paths and fleece 
the humble hillgoer’s bank account more efficiently than 
anything since the invention of the — er — fleece. 
Alongside — but certainly not aloof from — these 
debates stand the glossy outdoor magazines. Curiously, 
they rarely seem to discuss the virtues of twin-polery in 
any kind of unequivocally objective manner, instead occa- 
sionally slipping in mini-features which bear an uncanny 
resemblance to old-style testimonies. We hear how 
uplifting and reinvigorating a set of poles has been for 
the previously struggling writer, and how they urge their 
fellow walkers to go out and buy a pair forthwith. Such 
articles are never actually signed “Miss Lucy Leki of 
Leominster’, or “Mr Barnaby Brasher of Buckland Hollow’, 
but sometimes it feels as though they ought to be. 
Certainly the number of pole pics featuring within the 
glossies does seem disproportionate to their status as, 
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ultimately, luxury add-ons for walkers. Pictures of genuine 
essentials such as maps and compasses are far harder to 
find, fuelling suspicions that poles appear courtesy of the 
product placement departments of the various manufac- 
turers. But surely not. 

Anyway, it seems like a sensible reader service for 
TAC to statistically monitor the number of times poles 
appear in the outdoor press, so here’s our new pole table. 
In each TAC from now until we get bored, several editions 
of the two main walking glossies — TGO and Trail — will 
be scrutinised cover-to-cover for the merest sniff of a pole. 
Four basic categories of picture will be monitored: cover 
shots, gear reviews, adverts and — most contentiously — 
general features. 

The truly rigorous statistician would then compare pole 
pics against pole-free pics, but we can't be arsed doing 
that. Instead, and by way of what the New Scientist 
would term a “control”, we'll look for poles in a randomly 
chosen non-hill magazine. This will change each time, 
but for starters (and at risk of sounding like Have | Got 
News For You), the first “guest publication” is The Cricketer. 


Cover Reviews Adverts Features Total 


Trail — 
Oct 2000 0 0 5 *31 36 
Nov 2000 4 0 13 50 67 
Dec 2000 Q 0 37 150 87 


* plus 4 wooden staffs and 1 metal sculpture with staff 
* plus 1 tourist and 2 Ethiopian boys with wooden staffs 


TGO— 
Qct 2000 2 4 12 46 64 
Nov 2000 0 0 17 7 24 
Dec 2000 0 0 22 26 48 
Cricketer — 
Oct 2000 Q 0 0 0 0 
Nov 2000 0 0 0 0 0 
Dec 2000 6 0 0 e 0 


(but 324 stumps) 


A correction: TAC47 included a 
review of Richard Gilbert’s most 
recent book, Lonely Hills and 
Wilderness Trails, central to 
which was the assumption that 
the author was a mathematics 
teacher. Whilst standing by the 
rest of the review’s content, TAC 
was mistaken in this assumption 
and is happy to provide Richard 
Gilbert with space for a response: 
“Gordon Smith’s review of my 
book Lonely Hills and Wilderness 
Trails is largely an unpleasant and 
ill informed diatribe against maths 
teachers, and he then announces 
bluntly that Richard Gilbert is a 
maths teacher. What on earth has 
this to do with a book review 
except publicise the reviewer’s 
prejudices? 

“Anyone who can say “Personally, 
I wear my ignorance of mathematics 
as a badge of pride, a riband on my 
coat” and “Most mathematicians 
choose that career path because 
they prefer solitary manipulation 
of abstracts than engaging with real 
life” shows monumental ignorance 
and arrogance. It is deeply offensive 
to all mathematicians. 

“If he had read the dust cover or 
the introduction of my book he 
would have seen that I am a chem- 
istry teacher. Having made such a 
gross howler he then has the hypo- 
crisy to point out some proof 
reading errors. 

“He complains of a lack of humour 
in the book, particularly of a lower 
or coarser nature. If his attempt, in 
the review, to drag smutty, prep 
school humour into my use of 
walking poles is an example of 
what he wants I make no apol- 
ogies for this omission. But no 
humour? Has he really read the 
book? Has he read the chapters 
Under the Coroner’s Shadow or A 
Landlubber Visits St Kilda or 
Failure on the Cuillin Ridge or 
Tapping George or Very Severely 
Frightened? Has he not noticed 
the self-deprecation which runs 
through the book? 

“Gordon Smith smears me again 
for criticising the use of red arrows 
to show the ascent of Bidein Druim 
nan Ramh. I called this ‘an act of 
vandalism which must surely be 
deplored by all British climbers’. 
I stand by this. Every climber I 
know wishes to preserve our few 
remaining areas of really wild 


mountains from the paint pot, and 
the Cuillin are right at the top of 
this category. Smith completely 
misses the point about blazed 
rocks in the Tyrol. These markers 
are on National Trails used by tens 
of thousands of families every 
year, these paths link valleys with 
huts and huts with huts. These 
paths are the equivalent of the 
Pennine Way and obviously I 
would not support the removal of 
waymarks from that trail. Once on 
the mountains themselves blazed 
rocks are not allowed, in order to 
preserve their wild nature, and the 
Austrians are very much better at 
preserving their mountains than 
we are. But that is another story. 

“It was a pity that Gordon Smith 
used so much space in slagging off 
mathematicians that he failed to 
mention the forty colour photo- 
graphs used in Lonely Hills and 
Wilderness Trails. 

“TAC readers have a right to be 
informed of the aims and contents 
of the books that are reviewed, it 
demeans the magazine to use bigot- 
ed and pernicious reviewers.” 


Richard Gilbert 

Crayke, York 

ee 
Dear TAC, 


Up here we are quite appalled by 
Gordon Smith’s review of Richard 
Gilbert’s book. Most of it is not a 
review at all but a tirade against 
mathematicians and cairn kickers. 
If Gordon Smith had ever taken 
the time to study some real mathe- 
matics he would have soon realised 
that it is just as beautiful as poetry. 
The real “number crunching 
bastards”, to use his term, are the 
Marilyn baggers, especially those 
who have climbed more than 1000. 
We are seriously considering issuing 
a fatwa against the author of that 
evil book. All copies that appeared 
up here have already been sent 
down to the other place for burning. 


NOT To WORET— 
rue Acways BEEN & 
LEIBNIZ MAN MYSELF 


It is quite childish to condemn 
Richard Gilbert’s book because he 
is a maths teacher. (Which he’s not 
anyway — Ed.) We are convinced 
that any book which is criticised 
by Gordon Smith must be excellent, 
so we have ordered 10000 copies 
to be sent up here. 


Yours gravitationally, 
Isaac Newton 
Principia House, Seventh Heaven 


SE Ss OE ae Na ee 
Dear TAC, 


Please point out to Gordon Smith 
that the hill walker who perishes due 
to his/her inability to use his/her 
map and compass has brought it on 
him/herself. The hill walker who 
perishes through failure to find or 
use artificial navigation aids has got 
a good case for suing the bloke 
who put the aid out and told every- 
one, “OK folks, it’s safe now...”. 


Yours, 
Roger Pol Pot Boswell 
Annat 


RES ae eA eS Se 
Dear TAC, 


Gordon Smith seems to think that 
calling people twats and dummies is 
a potent argument against the per- 
fectly reasonable view that way- 
marks are an undesirable addition to 
the mountain environment. They 
“have been put there to help people 
avoid getting lost and dying”, he 
asserts, and this of course makes it OK. 

Safety, like charity, excuses every- 
thing. Ben Nevis would be a lot safer 
if the track was tarmaced and fenced 
in all the way to the top. Why not 
make it compulsory to take a quali- 
fied guide to venture on the hills? 
They do in some places although 
this probably has more to do with 
employment opportunities than 
safety. Why not close the mountains 
completely when there is any snow 
about? Why not erect a barrier to 
stop folk venturing on to Sharp Edge, 
a notorious accident black spot? 

Just where do we draw the line 
between risk and safety in the hills? 
This whole question is an extremely 
complex, interesting and contro- 
versial one and it is quite inappro- 
priate to dismiss it with a bit of 
personal invective against one author. 


Yours, 

Rowland and Ann Bowker 
Portinscale 

Pe aa ee ae 


Dear TAC, 


We recently struggled up to the 
Carn Ealar cairn to find a piece of 
paper plastered down by the wet. 
Fully expecting a calling card from 
the latest “‘all the hills beginning with 
C in a month” merchant, we were 
more than surprised to find that it 
was actually an entrance ticket to 
the Moulin Rouge, Amsterdam (price 
50 guilders and their number is 
020-627 50 30 if anyone fancies 
taking in this burlesque). It also had 
TOEGANGSBEWIJS printed on it 
and I shudder to think what that 
means. We claim the prize for finding 
the most incongruous item on a hill. 
Beat that! 

I also claim the prize for leaving a 
pole in the most inconvenient place 
for retrieval: the far end of Dun, St 
Kilda. I did get it back eventually, 
somewhat salt encrusted but usable 
(as you might be if you’d sat out on 
Dun for a few weeks). 

And was down in Oban the other 
day and followed a car from Spean 
Bridge with the number plate FER 51T. 


Yours observantly, 
Stuart Benn 
Culloden 


Ed. — TAC doesnt normally name- 
check Munro finishers, but it 
should be noted that Stuart's mum 
completed her round (on Slioch) 
around three weeks before her son 
and heir wrapped up his own 
Grahams on Suilven (see p4 for 
details of the latter). 


Pes aR aco a Vii aie eeiaran d reece eg 
Dear TAC, 


A friend lent me a photo handbook 
recently, Practical Photographer 
2000. In the back is a section entited 
“Sell Your Photographs” and a list 
of publications that accept photos. 
The one that caught my eye was 
TGO: “Picture needs: colour. Land- 
scapes featuring walkers. Individ- 
uals depicted in photos, such as 
back-packers, must be smart prefer- 
ably wearing walking clothes.” 

This conjured up images of night- 
club bouncers at bothy doors saying 
“sorry, you can’t get in this bothy, 
you're not wearing a tie”. But the 
issue is confused with the surely 
contradictory statement “smart ... 
wearing walking clothes.” So new, 
expensive Gore-Tex is in, while 
somebody who actually has been 
backpacking for a couple of days, 


and perhaps has a shirt tied round 
their head to keep off the sun, and 
has their trouser legs rolled up to 
ford burns, had better get out of 
shot. From now on, I’m going to be 
checking TGO for evidence of 
scruffy walkers making it into their 
pages. 

And it is not just TGO. The 
Scots Magazine requires: “Scottish 
scenes in which two figures should 
be strategically framed.” No justi- 
fication of the apparently arbitrary 
number of figures. Is there some 
deep-seated psychological reason 
for there being, two? 


Yours, 

Craig, Weldon 

Birmingham 

Ed. — TGO is one of three maga- 


zines assessed in TAC s new pole-count 
feature on page 15. 


Eee ae ae | 
Dear Ed, 


Who designed the 1996 Welsh 
boundaries? Wasn’t there once a 
tule that when a boundary follows a 


ridge, it’s supposed to follow the , 


watershed exactly? Now in Wales 
there’s a series of straight lines 
bodged together. So the Powys / 
Denbighshire boundary is about 5m 
below the summit of Cadair Berwyn, 
the Blaenau Gwent / Torfaen line is 
barely 10m below Coity Mountain, 
and Neath Port Talbot / Rhondda, 
Cynon, Taff (I suppose they didn’t 
want anyone to feel excluded) is 10m 
below Craig y Llyn. 

Didn’t they think of Council Top 
baggers who now have to wander on 
hillsides in search of a nondescript 
high point? Or Council Relative Top 
baggers who need a completely 
separate walk in Denbigh, RCT and 
Torfaen (without even a Marilyn to 
show for it in Torfaen)? 

What was wrong with Radnor, 
anyway? 


Yours, 
Pete Ridges 
Prenton 


aa ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Following the recent passing of 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau, the Canadian 
Government announced that Mount 
Logan (Canada’s highest) will be 
renamed Pierre Elliot Trudeau Moun- 
tain. Unfortunately it’s much too 


TF 


far away for me to rush out and be 
among the first to bag the “new” top. 
With the recent TAC debate on 
“native” mountain names, some might 
think it curious that Mount Logan 
(named after a geologist/surveyor) 
will be renamed after a well loved 
politician who most consider to have 
been the founder of modern Canada. I 
don’t yet know if there existed a 
native name for PETM, but the move 
seems to be pretty popular here. 

I can’t exactly see this sort of thing 
happening back in the UK though... 


Yours, 

Mike Jacobs 

Ontario 

Ed. — Well, we already have Mount 
Blair... 


Whassup? Trudeau... 


Sonya Tietjen, a: kayaker from 
Vancouver, adds — 

As for Pierre Elliot Trudeau Moun- 
tain: yah, as if we’d let that happen. 
I have a lot of respect for Trudeau 
(although didn’t always agree with 
his politics or methods of delivery), 
but that doesn’t mean we should 
denigrate Logan. Canucks put up a 
lot of huffing and puffing, and 
eventually the prime minister backed 
down and realized it might not be 
such a great idea to rename the 
peak. You wouldn’t believe the fer- 
vour! Tons of letters, emails, protests, 
etc, and it still took Chretien (our 
prime minister) a couple of weeks to 
back down. Anyway, it got out a 
history lesson on who Logan was 
(like any of us knew). 


Grant Hutchison, compiler of 
World Tops and Bottoms, further 
adds — 

Hooray. There are enough sovietstans 
and banana republics renaming 
peaks after the politician du jour 
without Canada (international home 
of stolid common sense) following 
suit. Bloody politicians can’t keep 


Seq[Ivul Seog |[voW 


bag 


ai 


feall Beag 1x 


their fingers out of anything, and 
it’s nice to see them being told pre- 
cisely where to get off. 

Sir William Logan, founder of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, your 
name shall live on! 


ae SS ae 
Dear TAC, 


The Scottish Daily Mail reported 
in October that La Palma in the 
Canary Islands is the steepest island 
in the world and is dominated by the 
6334ft Cumbre Vieja. This may 
cause millions of Americans to die 
in the future when it is expected to 
collapse, sending a 150ft tidal wave 
surging across the Atlantic at the 
speed of a jet plane. 

I saw no reference to this island, 
or to its height, in Grant Hutchison’s 
latest review of his World Tops and 
Bottoms (TAC47, pp8-10), nor in 
the previous review in TAC34. I’m 
also unable to say if it features at all 
in Grant’s original work as I’ve 
never seen it. (Then buy the damn 
thing — Ed.) 

May I now enquire how many of 
our hills are named after animals? 
Offhand I can only think of these 
four: Brown Cow Hill, Goat Fell, 
Sow of Atholl and Boar of Bade- 
noch. Of Brown Cow Hill, my 1948 
SYHA Guide to the Cairngorms 
says: “This hill is interesting in that 
a large snow drift lingers on it usu- 
ally until mid-summer, and is known 
locally as “the Brown Cow’s white 
calf’. That is very interesting, but 
does anyone know why this fairly 
remote Corbett is called Brown 
Cow Hill in the first place? 


Yours, 
Bill Mejury 
Cumbernauld 


Ed. — On the subject of Americans, 
what is to made of the recent Gore 
versus Tex squabble for the leader- 
ship? And surely there are herds 
more hills named (or apparently 
named) after beasts and birds? 
How about Cat Law, Dog Hillocks, 
Colt Hill, Calf Top, Horse Head 
Moor, Aonach Aardvark? (OK, OK, 
so that last one is made up.) 


a ena 
ale an MB eEt F 


The Ardverikie Aardvark 


Dear TAC, 


Oh dear, oh dearie me. Hamish 
Brown (TAC47, p20) has gone on 
a wobbly against clan chiefs, land 
ownership and all to do with those 
funny pointy hilis on the misty isle 
reached by Europe’s most expensive 
ferry. (Most expensive bridge, 
surely — Ed.) No wonder John 
MacLeod needs to sell them, what 
with VAT shortly to be added to the 
tolls. Scottish history, as it was 
taught, has not done us any favours. 
I mean at least half of the US 
(and Scotland?) thinks that Brave- 
heart is historically the bee’s knees. 
Your average medieval Scot, let 
alone Highlander, would have con- 
sidered a blue-painted face a touch 
passé, fine for ancient Picts but 
fashion-wise about 500 years behind 
the times of Wallace et al. 

As a clan chief (Mackenzie), and 
having a family rooted to Ross 
and Cromarty since before 1500, 
my family gained most of its land 
by sasins, legally obtained both 
before and after hammering the un- 
fortunate MacLeods under patent 
of Fire and Sword in what would 
now be termed “brutal pacifica- 
tion”, we being loyal followers of 
the ill-fated Stuart dynasty who 
considered the aforementioned clan 
a little too uppity for their own 
good. Land ownership was land 
ownership even then, and there 
were precious few misty-eyed roman- 
tic notions of communality, although 
owners were undeniably wedded 
to the land and their kinsmen. 

As a Jacobite family who lost all 
after the ’45 rising, only to gain it 
back again by hard work and a 
degree of luck 40 years later, the 
aftermath of Culloden was the 
single greatest disaster to affect the 
Highlands, a vengeance as much 
perpetrated by lowlander as English 
versus Scots, a myth that has been 
allowed to mask the reality of the 
de facto civil war. If Hamish, or 
anyone else, wants to get some facts 
of what happened in the Highlands 
between the years 1650 and 1914, 
then read Cromartie Highland 
Life, by Eric Richards and Monica 
Clough, ISBN 0 08 0377327. 

The Cuillin, like so much of the 
Highlands, is simply too precious to 
despoil by short-term exploitation. 
Our single greatest commodity is 
the relatively unspoilt landscape and 
a current absolute need for a vastly 
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enhanced, upgraded and revamped 
tourist board capable of doing both 
the people and their landscape some 
justice. Who owns what is largely 
irrelevant; it’s what is done or not 
done with the land that is important. 
Furthermore, it is up to the local 
communities who actually live there 
to help organise a sustainable and 
desirable pattern of life rather than 
having, to thole outrageous taxes on 
fuel and goods by political parties 
who see few votes in the north. 

It is a sad fact that if the cream of 
the Highlands was killed off in the 
First World War, then the subse- 
quent generations headed south to 
where the work was. Theoreti- 
cally, there are now more indigenous 
young folk living up here, but — and 
it’s a big but — if only Inverness had 
had a proper campus university at 
the same time as Stirling did, then 
the injection of ideas, money and 
people into the Highlands would 
have made this area a creative 
honeypot where close liaison with 
the Scandinavian universities surely 
might led to us adopting some of 
their ideas. 


Yours, 
John Mackenzie, Earl of Cromartie 
Castle Leod, Strathpeffer 


ea ee 
Dear TAC, 


Synchronicity or what? Barely had 
I finished proof-reading Professor 
Warbeck’s treatise on barbed wire 
in TAC47 (p19) than I chanced 
upon the following publicity for a 
Radio 4 programme on 25 Septem- 
ber: “The Devil's Rope — Jeremy 
Cherfas discovers the violent 
history of barbed wire. Invented in 
1873 to form enclosures between 
cattle ranchers and farmers, collect- 
ors now pay up to $150 for rare 18- 
inch sections of the stuff, and at the 
end of the 19th century 27 men died 
in a battle to see who would make 
fences with it. Cherfas distinguishes 
between its three types — vicious, 
obvious, and vicious-obvious — and 
tries to understand how it came to 
be such a desired commodity.” 

I now confidently await a bagging 
theme night on BBC2, swiftly follow- 
ed by a 12-part series on the history 
of trig points, introduced of course 
by the extravagantly coifed Lord 
Bragg. (Lord Bag, surely? — Ed.) 


Yours, 
Dr Tessa Carroll 
Abbey Road Sweatshop 


Dear TAC, 


Bouyashakah! Ayii me brovvas an’ 
sistas in Sco’lan’. Dis is da real 
Ali-G. Massif respec fo aa’ de eco- 
terrorist dudes in de kilts. 

Me finks ya needin sum wicked 
publici’y! Tis to’ally mingin tha de 
main men who own de ski-in an 
whateva is ge’’in heavy wiv de 
woppin’ crane and funny peculiar 
wailway. Daht is well ou’ of order. 

Me is pursonalli arrivin to big i’ 
up fa de MCofS Massif! De car park 
at Corrikas is juss like a festerin’ 
saw, an’ I an’ de Staines Massif is 
comin’ up to Aviemore-on-Spey to see 
woh I can do to whip up da Boyco”’. 

Woh is yous payin’ de SNH 
minders fo’, den? I is going to inter- 
view de HIE upper class twats cos 
I’s thinkin dey’s a bi’ fick. Or else 
dey’s kiddin us dey’s upper class. 
Dey’s aint even go’ a pool in dey’s 
garden! Has deys won e lo” ery or wat? 

Massif respec fo de Angry Corrie, 
Me main Man! No’h only dey wri’e 
a wikked fanzine, dey pu’ in some 
mental Drum an’ Bass! 


Keep it real, keep it safe. Bo! 
Ali-G, Staines 


ii | 
Dear TAC, 


TAC47 (p19) mentioned Noel Will- 
iams’ comment on renaming Collie’s 
Ledge as Hart’s Ledge. I’ve put my 
suggestion that it should really be 
called Mackenzie’s Ledge (as it’s on 
his mountain and he was on the first 
and second ascents) in my book on 
Skye, which should be out next May. 

This brings me on to a couple of 
other points raised in TAC47. I 
agree completely with Hamish 
Brown on John MacLeod (p20) 
except for his comments on the 
word “rambler”. My book will be 
called The Rambler’s Guide to the 
Isle of Skye and will include nine 
routes in the Cuillin, all of which 
are being checked by the local 
branch of the Ramblers’ Association 
(the book is published in conjunc- 
tion with the RA). Of course I 
know that “rambler” is both old- 
fashioned and brings up images of 
lines of walkers threading their way 
through a field in southern England. 
I guess the RA think their name is 
too well established to change it 
to something, more modern. 

The next point concerns Alan 
Blanco’s “bit of a rant” in his review 
(pp14-15) of Graham Uney’s The 


High Summits of Wales, where he 
wonders “why so many hill writers 
feel obliged to pad their prose 
with this kind of pseudo-historical 
gibberish”. Well, I hope my historical 
references are accurate and not 
pseudo or gibberish, but they are in 
there because that’s what the pub- 
lishers demand. The examples he 
gives do seem fairly irrelevant and 
poorly explained. I think if such 
stuff is going in it should be prop- 
erly researched. 

Changing subjects to the story 
of Charlie Campbell’s amazing 
Munros run (pp4-5), I think we 
have two different traditions/ 
activities here: Hamish Brown’s 
and the record breakers’. I am firmly 
in Hamish’s camp (which is why I 
hated the use of the words “record 
setting” put by the publishers into 
the sub-title of my Munros and 
Tops book). To me, the continuous 
round of the Munros and Tops 
was about spending months living 
in the hills and close to nature. 
Carrying all I needed, camping out 
and being relatively self-sufficient 
were very important, as was being 
alone. I can admire the hill runners 
but I cannot imagine doing what 
they do. It’s as alien to me as the 
London Marathon. When I read 
Hugh Symonds’ Running High, the 
passage that stood out was where 
he describes running down a hill 
and enjoying the unusual feeling 
of being by himself — when his 
mobile phone rings. A long hill 
round with no solitude, no time to 
pause, no time to really see and feel 
would be pointless and unbearable 
for me. 


Best wishes, 
Chris Townsend, Grantown on Spey 


Ed. — One thought about the 
ledge. Renaming it in tribute to 
John Mackenzie does seem appro- 
priate, but would create an odd 
linguistic situation in that the hill 
on which it stands, Sgurr Mhic 
Chonnich, already carries the 
great guide’ name in its Gaelic 
form. Bilingualism is a good 
thing, without a doubt, but does 
this particular example risk in- 
congruity and confusion? 


aaa ee ee 
Dear TAC, 
“T cannot now recall the source 


where someone in a similar situ- 
ation said, of a landowner’s hills: 
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“He owns them. I possess them’” 
— TAC47, p20. Fancy Hamish 
Brown not recognising Norman 
MacCaig’s poetry! The actual 
words are: “Who possesses this 
landscape? / The man who bought it 
/ Or I who am possessed by it?”, 
from his 1969 poem A man in Assynt. 
Sin é! 

Mick Furey 

A Man in Maltby 


Ed. — Thanks to James Gordon 
and Paul Hesp who likewise pin- 
pointed the reference. 


[ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


A minuscule point on the contents 
of TAC47. Val Hamilton (p11) 
traduces Peter Drummond regard- 
ing his pronunciation of Dumyat, 
but his vowel list includes “Y as in 
by”. That makes doomYat pretty 
much the same as Dum-eye-at, part- 
icularly as he also explains the 
origin is “the fort of the Miathi’”’. 


Regards, 

Jim Waterton, Glasgow 
aii a ee 
Dear TAC, 


Following the recent so-called 
“second Jarrow march” — basically 
a load of fat, attention-seeking 
truckers driving down the Al — 
how long before we see hauliers 
claiming ascents of various hills 
simply by parking in the lay-bys at 
the bottom while they eat a greasy 
burger and smoke a fag? Lay-bys 
equipped with fast-food vans would 
be well-suited for this new “sport”: 
for instance, the entire round of 
Arrochar summits could easily be 
“bagged” by an artic driver pulling 
into Butterbridge for a couple of 
hours to read the Sun and listen 
to TalkSport. Similarly, the Glen 
Ogle burger van must have wit- 
nessed several “ascents” of its local 
Corbetts, while it surely won’t be 
long before some Eddie Stobart 
operative claims an ascent of 
Savage Slit simply by parking in 
Coire Cas for a snooze. 


Yours, 
Jane Riddings, Pontefract 


Happy Christmas and New 
Year to one and all 


TAC49 due out in March 


We've all strolled up any number of gentle grassy hillsides — but only a very few of us have ever 


then stepped over the cliff at the back. Gordon Smith reviews a recent Channel 4 ecu mseniaTy 
on ipesee ie do ns, ssi more.. . 


IT STANDS FOR Buildings, Antennae, Spans and 
Earth, in case you were wondering. Spans, though, 
really means Bridges: this emendation would 
change the name of the sport to BABE jumping, 
which sounds a whole lot more attractive than 
leaping off a high tower into cold air and an un- 
certain future. Channel 4’s Cutting Edge pro- 
gramme Seconds from Impact was an engrossing 
and, for this acrophobe at least, occasionally 
queasy look at the world of BASE. 

BASE is an exclusive club, made up of the 
ultras and arditi of the extreme sports world. Aspi- 
rant members must make a freefall parachute 
jump from an example of each of the four categories: 
a luxury hotel, for example, a telecom tower, a 
suspension bridge; and maybe a vertical mile of cliff 
in Norway. The problem for wannabe dangermen is 
that it’s illegal in the UK to dive from most of these 
locations. So BASE baggers are forced to go about 
their business surreptitiously, under cover of dark- 
ness or in mufti. 

Rob and John, for example, are planning the 
wizard wheeze of jumping from the roof of London’s 
Park Lane Hilton. Unfortunately for Rob and John, 
someone has tried it before them, but landed in 
Mayfair at the speed of a flying flat-iron. Do not 
pass Go, do not collect £200. Understandably, the 
hotel management does not wish to see a repeat 
of this sort of thing, and security has been tight- 
ened accordingly. So our two heroes swap fleecy 
jackets and trackies for somewhat anachronistic 
80’s yuppie suits. We can imagine them barking / 
don’t wanna hear that, do |? into mobile phones 
as they enter the top floor bar of the Hilton, their 
mission to case the joint for obstructions and to 
pick out a landing zone. Rob, looking rather like 
the bastard child of Terry Butcher and Will Self, is 
satisfied that landfall can be made on a grassy 
square across the road from the Hilton. The jump 
is scheduled for 5am. Our inebriated braves then 
continue their furtive preparations by secretively 
marching about the hotel accompanied by a tele- 
vision crew, crossing the road to the LZ and having 
a discreet Oliver Reed / Alan Bates (still Armanied, 
though) wrestling match in full view of the public. 

As if this were not odd enough behaviour, the 
Lacedaemonian lads then expatiate on male love. 
“I'd never cuddle a bloke in a million years,” Rob 
assures us, before contradicting himself. “But 
when I’m on the edge, | have a little cuddle with 
John ... it might be the last time. We ain’t faggots 
though.” John aims a playful but manly punch at 
Rob’s nether parts. “Oi! Don’t touch me down 
there!” Rob protests — but methinks the laddies 
doth protest too much. 

Comedy soon gives way to tragedy, however. Off 
we go to Norway, where some aspects of BASE 
(namely, the E) are legal. Jumpers of the world pine 


for the fjords and their 1500-metre” 
sheer (almost) cliffs. Come to join this 
mile-high club are Alan, a sky-diving in- 
structor, and Terry, ex-SAS, now a stunt 
organiser for the movies. Terry has the 
look of ageing Action Man, run slightly to 
fat, hair combed forward to camouflage a 
receding hairline. We get the. vague impres- 
sion that he’s not really enjoying the whole 
business, that he’s really rather tired of danger, and 
that at his age he should be settling down a bit: but 
at the same time his eyes betray a fear of showing 
fear. His physical courage, we feel, is his all: losing 
that would be a fate worse than death. 

Terry looks a bit worried even on his practice 
jump, which involves a drop of around four feet. A 
leg buckles, and he complains of a bad knee. 
When it comes to the real thing, he is clearly hesi- 
tant. He steps up to the cliff edge a bit gingerly 
and one leg trails behind he goes over the side: 
you don't need to be Dr Jennifer Melfi to interpret 
this as a certain ambivalence about what he is 
doing. And he who hesitates is nearly lost: the 
less-than-convincing leap results in a close en- 
counter with the rock face, and he ends up 
splashing into the cold waters of the fjord. 

“Missed a ledge by inches,” he tells the camera, 
“put I’m still here.” Interviewed later among his 
peers in a log cabin kitchen, Terry philosophises: 
“It’s all about survival, but my kind of survival. 
We've all had our conversations with the Grim 
Reaper, and in a way enjoyed them. But | don’t 
want to meet him face-to-face just yet.” Sadly, 
Terry’s personal interview with Mr D takes place on 
his eighth BASE jump. Our last sight of him is from 
a distance, as his lonely figure is seen shuffling 
towards the cliff-top. At least his courage did not 
desert him at the end: stranded badly injured on a 
ledge, it’s reckoned he tried self-rescue by throw- 
ing himself over the edge and trying to deploy an 
emergency chute. 

Watching this film, and in particular the helmet- 
cam footage of free-falling G-forced faces, it’s easy 
to conclude that BASE jumpers are crazy, mad, a 
danger to themselves and others. But it ill behoves 
this lowly hillwalker to name-call, given that I’ve 
been called the same things for going on the hill 
in winter, in darkness, or even in the rain. It’s all 
a question of degree, | suppose — but, in the 
ranges of risk-taking, BASE is like piling Ossa on 


| Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa. 


Come to think of it, what a jump that would be 
for Rob and John and Alan and Terry. 
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